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Why Women Outnumber Men 


nN 1950, for the first time in our 

history, the census has shown 

more females than males in our 
population. At that time there were 
about 1,430,000 more women than 
men, and the indications are that 
this excess will become even larger 
in the future. 

Many factors are contributing to 
the growing predominance of fe- 
males over males. Of these, the most 
important is the higher death rate 
of the males. At birth, the ratio of 
the two sexes has been very stable 
from year to year, at a level of about 
1,055 males per 1,000 females. On 
the other hand, the ratio of male to 
female deaths has been increasing ; 
in 1930 this ratio was 1,210 males 
per 1,000 females, and by 1951 it 
had risen to 1,333 males per 1,000 
females (see table on page 2). 

Both sexes have shown a long- 
term improvement in mortality, but 
the reduction has been more rapid 
among the females. As a result, the 
gain in population by natural in- 
crease (the excess of births over 
deaths) has been greater for females 
than for males. In the six postwar 
years 1946 through 1951, for ex- 
ample, natural increase added nearly 
7,000,000 females to the population 


of our country, exceeding the male 
increment by about 590,000. 
Accentuating this trend has been 
the sex pattern of migration into and 
out of the United States. For most of 
the country’s history, there was a 
marked excess of males over females 
among immigrants. However, the 
picture was reversed about 1930; in 
each year since then immigration has 
been predominantly female. In fact, 
during the depression years 1932 to 
1936 male immigrants were only two 
thirds as numerous as female immi- 
grants. During the. early postwar 
period the 
greater. In 


disparity was even 
one year — 1946 — for 
every male among our immigrants 
there were three females. This re- 
cent influx of women reflects, for the 
most part, the admission into our 
country of war brides and fiancees 
of American servicemen. 

While fewer 
have been coming into our country 


men than women 
each year, more men than women 
have been leaving. During the diffi- 
cult years of the early 1930's the 
number of male emigrants outnum- 
bered females by almost 2 to 1. In 
no single year of that decade was this 
ratio less than 11% to 1. For most of 
the postwar years, however, there 
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has been a relatively small excess of 
males over females among our emi- 
grants. In the five fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1950, somewhat over 
13,000 more males than females left 
the country. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the same period there were 168,- 


500 more females than males among 


our immigrants. There has thus been 
a net gain of 181,500 females over 
males by migration in the five years 
immediately after World War IL. 
War 


factor in widening the margin be- 


deaths have been another 
tween our male and female popula- 
tions. The present excess of women 


over men would be about a third of 
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a million less had it not been for our 
losses in World War II. 

In view of these various trends, it 
is not surprising that, beginning 
with 1945, there has been a reversal 
of the sex ratio in our population 
The of concen- 
trated largely at ages 45 and over, 
where the sex ratio is 956 males per 
1,000 females. This 
creases rapidly with advance in age, 


excess women is 


difference in- 
and at ages 70 and over it reaches 
855 males per 1,000 females. Ac- 
cording to present indications, the 
excess of females over males will 
grow, with an attendant increase in 
widowhood and dependency 


Sex Ratios oF BirtTHs, DEATHS, IMMIGRANTS, EMIGRANTS, AND TOTAL POPULATION 


UNITED STATEs, 1930-1951 


(ExcLUDING War Years, 1941-1944) 


| MALES PER 1,000 FeMaLes 


| 





BIRTHS DeaTus 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1,056 
1,055 
1,053 
1,056 
1,055 
1,053 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1439 
1940 


1,052 
1,054 
1,052 
1,054 
1,055 





1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1,055 
1,059 
1,055 
1,054 
1,054 
1,054} 
1,054¢ 








* Vears ended June 30th 


t 1945-1951 includes armed forces overseas. 
t Estimated. 

§ Provisional 

§ Not available 


Sources of basic data 
and National Office of Vital Statistics 


Tota U.S 


> . 
“MIt N 
EMIGRANTS PoPULATIONt 


IMMIGRANTS* 


1,800 
1,943 
1,835 
1,837 
1,601 
1,687 


1,025 
1,023 
1,021 
1,019 
1,017 
1,015 


1,551 
1,595 
1,574 
1,652 


1,793 


1,014 
1,012 
1,010 
1,008 
1,006 


1,013 
1,297 
1,775 
1,228 
1,113 990 
1,080 987 
§ 986t 


996 
994 
993 
991 








Reports by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Bureau of the Census 
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The Handicaps of Overweight 


Ou EIGHT is harmful for a 
great variety of reasons. It not 
only curtails longevity,* but it seri- 
ously handicaps individuals in other 
and subtle ways. No age of life is 
spared; men, women, and children 
alike are affected. 

The adverse effects on health are 
the major penalties of overweight. 
To a certain degree, this is reflected 
in the lessened ability to withstand 
medical and surgical emergencies. 
Kor the most part, however, the ef 
tects creep up st althily, and they do 
not show up until the individual 1s 
for 
to 


well along in life. It 
that it 


stress the prevention of overweight 


fairly 


1s 


this reason is necessary 
through the establishment of good 
dietary habits in childhood. 

Today when the chief germ ene- 
mies of mankind are coming under 
control in most Western nations, the 
degenerative diseases stand out as 
the principal causes of chronic dis 
ease and disability. Evidences are 
numerous that overweights sutfer 


more frequently and earlier from 
these conditions than do persons of 
lighter build. Hypertension, or high 
] ] 
) 


lood pressure, is a good example. 


rhis is illustrated by a study made 
among Home Office 
the 


Company. It was found that at ages 


employees of 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
35 to 44 diastolic blood pressures of 
90 millimeters mercury or over 
of 


those classified as of heavy build, as 


of 
fo 


were recorded for 26 percent 


compared with 15 percent of persons 


*See “Overweight Shortens Life,” Statist 


AL 


of medium build and 9 percent of 
persons of light build. At ages 45 to 
54 the proportion with elevated dias 
tolic 45 
persons of heavy build, as compared 


pressure was percent for 
with 31 percent for those of medium 
build and 20 percent for those of 
light build. 

A study of Army officers showed 
similarly that sustained hyperten- 
sion developed among overweights 
at an annual rate of 4.6 per 1,000, 
as compared with only 1.8 per 1,000 


among officers who were not over 


weight. Further confirmation of this 
association between overweight and 
hypertension is found in studies of 


] 


industrial workers and 


Life 


applicants 


for insurance. Degenerative 


heart diseases, associated with ar 


teriosclerosis and hypertension, are 

likewise more frequent in overt 

weights. 
Diabetes the 


striking penalty of overweight. 


is most 


An 


alysis of the weights of thousands of 


perhaps 


diabetic patients of the George F. 


Baker Clinic showed that among 
those whose disease began at ages 40 
and over, 85 percent previously had 
been overweight in some degree and 
60 percent markedly overweight. 
In the popular mind, no condition 
is more characteristic of overweight 
than gallstones and other disorders 
of the biliary system. The common 
Fat, 


true, except that a 


gallstones—Fair, 


adage about 
and Forty—holds 
dark complexion is no protection 
against them. Evidence of the asso 


Burrerin, October 195 
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ciation of overweight with gall blad- 
der disease is found in the records 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which showed that more 
than half of the women and about 
two fifths of the men accepted for 
insurance with a history of the con- 
dition were appreciably overweight. 
Autopsy studies also reveal a higher 
incidence of gallstones in over- 
weights than in individuals of aver- 
age weight or less. 

The relationship between over- 
weight and cancer is not clear cut, 
but cancer of the endometrium ap- 
pears to be definitely more frequent 
in overweight women than in those 
of lighter weight. The incidence of 
diabetes in obese women with cancer 
of this site is exceptionally high. 

Hernia is still another hazard of 
obesity. Among industrial workers 
it has been found to be about twice 
as common in overweights as in un- 
derweights. Furthermore, obesity 
adds to the risk of postoperative 
hernia. 

Certain rheumatic diseases are 
also frequently associated with obes- 
ity or are made worse by it. Per- 
haps the outstanding example is 
with indul- 
gence in food and drink and accom- 


gout, which excessive 
panying overweight are so notori- 


ously associated. In degenerative 


arthritis—a affliction of 
the breakdown of the 
joint structures is hastened by the 


common 
older people 
pressure of excessive weight, al- 
though it may not be caused by it. 
Overweight is not only in itself 
a health hazard but has an adverse 
influence in many directions. Par- 
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ticularly important are the effects of 
overweight in pregnancy. Several 
studies have shown that complica- 
tions of pregnancy are distinctly 
more frequent and more serious in 
overweight women. Thus, the use of 
operative procedures for delivery is 
required twice as often among over- 
weight women as among women 
of normal weight. While maternal 
mortality is now low even for over- 
weight women, the late effects of 
complications of pregnancy may be 
serious. Moreover, the stillbirth rate 
among obese women is between 12 
and 2 times as high as in normal 
women. It is noteworthy also that 
an unduly high proportion of obese 
women bear large babies, and these 
mothers appear especially suscepti- 
ble to diabetes. 

Obese persons are also poorer 
surgical risks than normal persons. 
The hazards vascular 


prime are 


complications which constitute a 
principal cause of sudden deaths 
after surgery. For example, such 
complications have been found to be 
twice as frequent in overweights as 
in persons of lighter weight who had 
intestinal operations or abdominal 
hysterectomies. 

Overweight is an adverse factor 
also for persons who are otherwise 
impaired. It the onset of 


complications and increases mortal 


hastens 


ity in many conditions such as hyper- 


tension, asthma, and bronchitis. The 
likelihood of eventually developing 
diabetes in persons with glycosuria 
is much greater if they are over- 
weight than if they are underweight. 

Obesity is often a handicap in the 
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personal life of individuals 


It 


be a factor in employment, either be- 


can 
cause of the self-consciousness of the 
job-seeking 
of 


overweight or because 


the preference employers may 


give to applicants who are of normal 
weight. It is a handicap in social re- 
lationships too. The fat child is ridi 
culed by other children. He is, there 
fore, likely to shun them and seek 
satisfaction in sedentary recreation 
and in eating. The chances of mar 
riage for the obese girl are less than 
for her thinner rival. The fat person 
is not always the jolly individual he 
is generally pictured to be. His over- 
weight is sometimes a manifestation 
of his feeling of inadequacy. A 
vicious cycle may be set up in that 
this feeling contributes to continued 
overindulgence in food as a means 
of obtaining personal gratification. 

It is clear that overweight pro- 
foundly affects the life and health of 
many individuals. The exact nature 
of the relationship between over- 
weight and many of the conditions 
mentioned is not always clear. The 
extra burden that overweight puts 
on various organ systems of the body 
is primarily mechanical. Overweight 
may also reflect disturbances in body 
chemistry. Much research is being 
devoted to this aspect of the matter 
In any event, the correction of the 
obesity may prevent or delay the 
onset of these conditions if reduction 
is begun early. Even after their de- 
velopment, weight reduction can 
he'p. For example, it is of major 
importance in treatment of obese 
persons with degenerative heart dis 
ease or with hypertension 
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Life insurance studies have 
demonstrated that the weight that is 
desirable maintain throughout 


adult life is that which is normal at 


to 
about age 25 or 30, with proper al 
lowance for height and general body 
structure. Against this, 


common tendency for weight to in- 


there is a 


crease with age; unfortunately, 
many people accept this as inevitable. 
While weight reduction is best car- 
ried out under medical supervision, 
the patient is responsible for his own 
weight. He 


must clearly understand that only a 


success in taking off 
good but restricted diet in which the 
caloric intake is less than the energy 
output will enable him to get back to 
his proper weight, and that to main- 
tain this weight he must never return 
to his old eating habits. 

The solution of the problem of 
overweight, which now is so impor- 
tant in the national health picture, is 
not easy, although the principle in- 
volved is simple—namely, cutting 
down the amount of food consumed 
by fat people. The major difficulty 
lies in the fundamental psychological 
factors behind Fortu- 
nately, increased attention is being 


overeating. 


given by physicians and health edu- 
cators to this aspect of the problem, 
and new methods, such as group 
therapy, are being developed and 
tested which aim at helping over- 
weights insight into the 
underlying cause of their condition. 
Once accomplished, the 
chances are better for obtaining the 


patient’s cooperation 


obtain 


this is 
in sustained 
efforts to bring and keep his weight 
down. 
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Rapid Urbanization in the South 


“\URING the 1940's there were 
D many far-reaching changes in 
the 
States. The number of residents of 
the 16 States the District of 


Columbia which comprise the South 


population of our Southern 


and 


increased at a slightly lower rate 
than the United States as a whole 

their growth being 13.3 percent, 
compared with 14.5 percent for the 
but 
erate gain is a record of wide popu- 
lation shifts. 


country ; inderlying this mod- 


Virtually all of the South's recent 
increase in population occurred in 
Between 1940 and 1950 


its urban population increased 35.9 


urban areas. 


percent, while the rural gained only 
0.2 percent. In contrast, the differ- 
‘nce between urban and rural popu- 
lation growth in the rest of the coun- 
try was relatively small. In fact, out- 
side the South the increase in the 
urban areas was 15.2 percent and 
that in rural areas was 14.5 percent. 
Thus, the difference between urban 
and rural population growth for the 
United States as a whole is account- 
ed for almost entirely by the popula- 
tion trend in the South 

the States, 
Texas had the highest rate of in- 


\mong Southern 
crease for urban areas, the growth 
1940 to 1950 
being 58.4 percent. Other States in 


for the decade from 


which this increase exceeded 40 per- 


cent were Florida, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, and Virginia. 

At the same time, several South- 
ern States lost population in their 


rural areas. The loss, however, was 


confined to the South Central divi- 
sions, as the chart on page 7 shows. 
The South Atlantic States, on the 
other hand, recorded an increase of 
11.8 percent in their rural popula- 
tion. Unusually high rates of in- 
crease occurred in the rural areas of 
three States — Florida, 
Maryland. Much of this re- 
flected the rapid growth of rural 


Delaware, 
and 


areas not too far from large cities. 

As a result of the wide differences 
between urban and rural areas in rate 
of growth, the proportion of the 
South’s population living in cities 
rose from 36.7 percent in 1940 to 
44.0 percent in 1950. If this trend 
continues, it will not be long before 
the South has a predominantly urban 
population. 

The most rapidly growing urban 
places in the South were the smaller 
towns and cities. In fact, the greatest 
relative gains were made by cities 
with populations between 10,000 and 
25,000 in 1940. Even the smallest 
urban places—those with 2,500 to 
5,000 inhabitants in 1940 — grew 
faster than the cities of 100,000 or 
more, The rates of increase for such 
small towns were particularly high 
in Maryland, Virginia, Florida, and 
\labama. Only in Texas do we find 
cities of 100,000 or more with un- 
usually high rates of increase. De- 
tails by size of city are shown in the 
table on page 8. 


The rapid growth of the popula- 


tion in smaller urban places is due 
partially to the great expansion of 


suburban areas of the large cities. 
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Percent Change in Urban* and 
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Rural Populations of the South 


By Geographic Divisions. 1940 to 1950 


Ha veean 
7] RURAL 


+0.2 





:% 
TOTAL SOUTH SOUTH ATLANTI 


Cc 





*Urban population includes places of 2,500 or 


Thus, while the Southern cities of 


100,000 or more inhabitants in 1940 
? 


experienced an increase of 25.0 per- 
cent during the decade, the parts of 
the metropolitan areas that lie out- 
side the limits of the central cities 
grew 68.6 percent. In fact, about one 
third of the South’s total increase in 
population occurred in such satellite 
the 


South, as well as in the rest of the 


areas. It is thus evident that in 


United States, people prefer resi- 
dence in the less crowded suburbs 
and rural areas surrounding large 
cities to the cities themselves. The 
population of satellite areas more 
than doubled between 1940 and 1950 
for Jacksonville, Miami, Washing- 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL- WEST 


ad 
-28 


more at the time of the census 


ton, Oklahoma City, and Norfo!k 
Other metropolitan areas in which 
the suburban population increased 
more than 70 percent were those of 
New Orleans, Tampa, Dallas, Balti 
more, and Fort Worth. 

The causes of the widespread shift 
to urban areas in the South are to be 
found in the changing emphasis from 
agriculture to industry in the South’s 
economy. Stimulated by defense pro- 
duction and postwar prosperity, ex- 
isting industries have expanded and 
new industries have 


sprung up. 


Chemical products, light metals, syn- 
thetic fibers, and petroleum by-prod- 
ucts have been the chief additions to 
the South’s industrial output. Indus- 
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SOUTHERN STATES FROM 1940 To 1950 


BY SIZE OF PLACE IN 1940 


x ————— 


Size oF PLACE In 1940 


Tue Souta—Totan 3.5 | 30.0 


Soutu ATLANTIC 15.0 30.2 
Delaware 
Maryland ‘ 
District of Colum 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


39.2 


4. 
l. 


l 
ee 4 
bi 4 t 
40.2 
16.1 
29.6 
26.4 
15.6 
49.9 
East SoutuH CENTRAL 28.4 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . 
West Soutu CENTRAL 31.4 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


30.8 
35.5 
15.3 
35.3 


13.5 
4.4 


20.2 








*Includes all areas that were defined as rural in 194¢ 
tNo places of specified size 


Source of basis data: Bureau of the Census, 1950 Cen 


tries which had long been established 
the South mills, other 


textile factories, and oi] wells and re- 


in cotton 


fineries—also have prospered. Thus, 
the industrial expansion of the South 
has not been limited to the increased 
production of a few items but has 
progressed along many fronts. Fur- 
thermore, this expansion has been 
general throughout the South and not 
concentrated in a small area. Small 
towns as well as large cities have 
benefited. 


Meanwhile, small-scale 


5,000 
10,000 


10,000 
25.000 


25.000 
50,000 


50,000 
100,000 


| 100,000 
JOR More 
! 


| 
| 


31.0 | 





24.9 


51.4 
t 
33.0 
26.6 
27.0 
29.1 
32.4 
59.2 
29.6 

Ko 
29.0) 
42.3 


26.7 


39.0 





39.0 
43.4 
14.1 
46.2 











| 
| 





us of Pop tation, Number of Inhabitant 


Series P-A. 


agriculture, as typified by the small 
independent farmer and the share- 
cropper, in relative 
importance in the South’s economy. 


has decreased 

This rapid industrialization has 
drawn people from the countryside 
to the cities where economic oppor- 
tunities are greater. Thus, the trend 
toward urban areas is a manifesta- 
tion of the economic progress which 
is raising the standard of living of 
the people in the South to higher 
levels. 
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The Widowed Increasing in Numbers 


ESPITE the marked decline in 
D mortality over the years, 
widowhood continues to be a major 
problem in the United States. The 
3ureau of the Census estimated that 
in 1951 widowed men and women in 
our country reached an all-time high 
of 9,300,000, an increase of about 
1,500,000 since 1940, Currently, of 
those who have ever been married, 
one out of every nine is widowed. 

Most of the widowed are women, 
as is evident from the chart below. 
Indeed, in 1951 there were three 
times as many widows as widowers, 
a situation due in large measure to 
the higher death rates of males than 
females. Moreover, the more rapid 
improvement in mortality among 
women as compared with men has 


increased their chances of widow- 
hood. This is apparent from the fact 
that nearly all of the increase in the 
widowed population occurred among 
women. The number of widows in- 
creased by 24.3 percent between 
1940 and 1951, while the number of 
widowers increased by only 3.4 per- 
cent. Widowhood is, therefore, a 
problem that an increasing propor- 
tion of married women will face in 
their later years. 

The growing number of the wid- 
owed reflects, primarily, the aging of 
our population. In fact, all of the in- 
crease in widowhood since 1940 has 
occurred among persons at ages 45 
and over; under age 45 the number 
has actually declined. Even so, near- 
ly half of the widowed are under 65 


Number of Widowed in the United States; by Sex. 1940 and 1951 
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years of The median age at 


which persons become widowed is 


age, 
now 57 years for men and 51 for 
women. Thus, large numbers of these 
people have many years to live after 
the loss of their marital partner. 
Very frequently, widowhood 
brings witli it the problem of depend- 
ent children. Fortunately, the reduc- 
the 
years of married life has greatly re- 


tion of widowhood in earlier 
luced the number of young children 
who lose one or both of their parents, 
but even so it is estimated that nearly 
$00,000 under 18 
such a loss each year. Two thirds of 
these 


children suffer 
children lose their fathers and 
one third lose their mothers. 

The reductions in mortality dur- 
ing the past half century have post- 
poned widowhood for many people. 
In fact, if our mortality rates were 
as high now as they were in 1900, 
the number becoming widowed dur- 
ing the course of the year would be 
greater by 50 percent. Notwithstand- 
ing the benefits of reduced mortality, 
the rising number of the aged keeps 
the 


¢ us at a high level 


the proportion of widowed 
amon 


It is fortunate, of course, that the 
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problem of widowhood has shifted to 
the later years of life, when the dis- 
ruption of the family is less severe 
psychologically as well as financially. 
still re- 
mains a dithcult problem, particu- 


Nevertheless, widowhood 
larly for women. The length of time 
they remain widowed is greater than 
it is for men, not only because 
women live longer but also because 
they become widowed earlier in life 
than men. Furthermore, the chances 
that a widow will remarry are less 
than those for a widower. In addi- 


tion, older 


women have few oppor- 


tunities to engage in gainful occu 
pations, particularly in cities, where 
1951, 71.1 


percent of the widowed women re 


most of them live. In 
sided in urban areas. 

To a limited degree, Federal So 
cial Security benefits and old-age 
assistance programs in many States 
help to lighten the financial burden 
of widowhood. However, to suit the 
requirements of family circum- 
stances, the husband exercising fore- 
sight and thrift will use the facili- 
ties of Life insurance to anticipate 
and mitigate the financial problems 
of widowhood. 
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DEATH RaATES* PER 100,000 PoLiICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
July 1952 
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ANNUAL RATE* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





CAUSE OF DEATH Juty JANUARY-JULY 








ALL CaUsEs—TOTAL. 





Tuberculosis (all forms) , 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 
Syphilis 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
Acute poliomyelitis 
Malignant neoplasms 
Diabetes mellitus 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 
Diseases of heart. . 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease... . 
Hypertension with heart disease. . 
Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension without mention of heart. 
General arteriosclerosis . . 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia....... 
Influenza ; 
Uleers of stomac h and duodenum 
Appendicitis ; 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction . 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, ete 
Cirrhosis of liver. . oa 
Complications of pregnancy, cbildbirth . 
Suicide. . : 5 
Homicide 
Accidents—total... . 
Motor vehicle... . 
Home. . 
Occupational (civilian) 
War deaths—enemy action 
All other causes 














*The rates for 1952 are provisional 
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961 69 68 75 72 66 61 62 57 61 62 66 
952 74 68 7.) 67 67 62 64 


1952 figures are provisional 
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